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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 



VII. 



Signor EGISTO Gajani, a distinguished cabinet-maker of Flo- I introduced into the Cabinet, of which we give an engraving, are 
rence, contributes several works of artistic merit. The two figures | designed to represent Wealth and Knowledge influenced by His- 




tory. The work is carved in wood of the walnut-tree ; the style is 
Florentine, of the period of Louis XV. It occupies a high place 



among the productions in the Exhibition, and does much to uphold 
the ancient reputation of Italy in this branch of Art. 



THE INDIA EXHIBIT.— {Continued.) 

ANOTHER kind of damascene-work is called Bidri. It is sil- 
ver, in floriated patterns, hammered into an alloy of copper, 
lead, and tin, blackened by chemical agency; these pieces are 



vases, and many of them are of elegant shape. The Indian enamel 
is of several kinds, and some of the specimens shown are of great 
excellence. That known as champlevi has the pattern dug out of 
the metal, and the colouring matter (a paste made of glass and 
metallic oxide) laid in and fused in its place in the furnace, and 
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From the large and admirable display exhibited by Messrs. 
Minton, Hollins & Co., of Stoke-upon-Trent, we select for 
engraving a Chimney-piece composed of painted Tiles. It will 
show their supremacy in this class of work. Their contributions 



of tiles are in great variety, and all of high excellence, not only 
of tiles proper, but of painted and decorated Slabs for fire- 
places, flower-boxes, and the many purposes 10 which this plea- 
sant branch of Art can be applied. 




afterwards polished. The Jeypore enamel, of extraordinary bril- 
liancy, is of this description. A dish in one of the cases is the 
largest specimen of Jeypore enamelling ever made. It took four 
years to complete. Another and very beautiful kind of enamel is 
that of Petabghur, in Bengal ; the enamel is emerald colour of 
great thickness and transparency, and small gold figures of ani- 
mals, birds, &c, are let into the surface while still in a state of fu- 
sion. This manufacture is confined to a few families, who use no 
other furnaces than holes made in the ground, in which they blow 
up their charcoal-fire with the lungs. 



"The arms are, perhaps, the most interesting of all the presents 
exhibited. Every one seems to have been anxious to offer the 
prince a sword, dagger, or weapon of some kind. Many are of 
extraordinary historical interest — e. g., the sword of Polygar Kata- 
bomma Naik, who defeated the English forces early in this cen- 
tury, and it has been kept till now as a family relic. The plate- 
armour is unchanged in shape since the twelfth century (perhaps 
since a much earlier date). The chain-suits feel like silk when 
handled ; every link, though barely a quarter of an inch across, is 
separately riveted. Swords, daggers, knives, spears, battle-axes, 
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We have made some selections from works con- 
tributed by the widely-known Froment Meurice, 




who has long held the highest position among the 
jewellers of France. The objects we select from his 
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exhibit are four of his jewels, a diamond Brooch and 
three enamelled Bracelets; they are charmingly de- 



establishment half a century ago. He was a true artist, and the friend of 
all the best artists of his country and his period. So large a celebrity had he 
attained, that he was styled the modern Benvenuto Cellini, and the produc- 




signed, and are of great value as examples of pure 
Art. We give also an engraving of one of his Flower 




Vases. The model is of much artistic merit. The 
father of the present director of the works founded the 




tions that emanated from his gifted mind, matured by experience, contributed 
much to secure for France the pre-eminence that was acquired by her in 
this branch of Art. 



maces, and arms, ancient and modern, of every description, are 
collected in these cases. A fine gun has the stock of inlaid ivory 
beautifully carved in small reliefs. Some, again, are modern ; one, 
a gun of recent make, is entirely gilt, the stock included. But the 
whole collection is of great artistic value. Horse-furniture, too, of 
rich materials, and hung over with rows of scutcheons of red gold, 
is to be seen in one of the cases. The gold pendants resemble 
those of Roman imperial horse-trappings of the first and second 
centuries, and are rich and effective. A siver chair and a howdah 
of gilt metal, an ivory and ebony palanquin and bearers, the gift 



of the Princess Bobili, are among the curiosities of the col- 
lection. 

" A large assortment of Bombay inlaid-work, that beautiful manu- 
facture derived originally from Persia, is shown in several cases. 
It consists of sandal-wood, into which discs, stars, and borders 
made up of minute dies are inserted. The ornament is made of 
bundles of triangular and square rods of tin, ivory, and ebony, &c, 
glued together, and cut off in slices and let into the wood. Bom- 
bay black-wood carving is also shown. The carved workboxes, 
card-cases, and other small wares in sandal-wood are well known. 
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We engrave on this page two other contributions of the re- 
nowned firm of Fourdinois. • The one is of a Sofa, and is grace- 



ful and beautiful, the composition having exercised a brilliant fancy. 
The other is of a Side-Table, a pleasant example of true Art. The 




style has been long familiar, and the Exhibition contains many 
examples of it; but MM. Fourdinois have given to this production 



much originality, adding new thought to the French classic of old 

style. 



This carving is executed at Surat, Ahmedabad, Bombay, and Ca- 
nara. That of Surat and Bombay is in low relief of foliage ; that 
of Ahmedabad has mythological figures among the leaves. A 
curious and delicate kind of inlaying of brass wire in walnut-wood 
is exhibited by Sir John Strachey from Mynpuri. The pietra-dura 
work inlaid in white marble is still produced at Agra, and exam- 
ples of it are to be seen. Of carved agate and pietra-dura there 
are several examples ; the most beautiful is the jade, prepared for 
sword and dagger hilts and other purposes, and generally set with 
precious stones. This work comes from Cashmere. Many beau- 



tiful examples of painted and lacquered work figure in the Exhibi- 
tion ; the best is papier-mache work in the form of inkstands and 
small wares. It is painted after Persian designs. Various other 
Indian manufactures of great interest are illustrated among the 
numerous offerings made by rich and poor to the prince ; neck- 
laces and bracelets of perfumed woods, seeds of the red saunders, 
betel-nut palm, and other plants ; leather mats from Guzerat, 
beautifully embroidered ; peacocks' feather fans, and mats of fea- 
thers with beetles' wings added, and many other objects. 

" There is not much native painting, if we except the careful 
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The Dirk is one of a 
suite of Highland cos- 
tume, the work of 



i% 



Marshall of Edin- 
burgh. It is in black 
enamel on silver, de- 
signed in Scoto taste. 



The two Plaques are of glass, selected from the many beautiful contribu- 




tions of Lobmeyr, of Vienna. They are exquisitely designed, and elabo- 
rately, yet with exceeding refinement, cut and engraved. They might 




serve as models for many classes of designers for Art manufacturers. 



A Candelabrum, placed on 
a stand of much artistic 
grace and beauty, is the 



production of M. Servant, 
others of whose excellent 
works we have engraved. 



miniatures from Delhi, many of them examples of rich and skilful 
illumination. The Indian clay figures are remarkable. Their 
truth to nature is astonishing, and the more so when we reflect 
that realistic Art of this kind goes no further than the production 
of these little images. Two models of chariots, one drawn by 
cream-coloured bullocks, and the other by cream-coloured horses, 
are admirable examples of this strangely-limited skill. Up in the 
wooden structure may be seen a beautifully turned and carved 
ivory bedstead from Travancore. Among the rich tissues are bro- 
cades stiff with gold— kincobs — from Benares and Ahmedabad. 



The richest and most costly is one of gold tissue and colours pre- 
sented by the Guicowar of Baroda. A large number of cases and 
boxes, carved or enriched in various degrees, contain addresses in 
all languages. Many others are in bags or purses of silk or stuff. 
Where the greatest efforts were made to please, many of these 
articles, like the table-services, show attempts to follow English 
models, and the native grace of the workmen has not been im- 
proved in the process. Indeed, the bad results of European 
teaching on the immemorial Art-traditions of India is but too 
often perceptible in looking over this interesting collection, in which 
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Messrs. Goode, of South Audley Street, London, represent the 
famous firm of Messrs. Minto'n, of Stoke-upon-Trent ; the whole 
collection, of great extent and very large value, is exhibited under 



their auspices. It is unnecessary for us to describe the examples 
which we have engraved ; they are of a high Art grace and 
beauty. 






older work can be seen side by side with the new fashions. For 
instance, in the glass case containing the famous Cashmere shawls, 
formerly looked upon as not to be rivalled, will be seen patterns 
introduced by French agents who had been sent over on purpose. 
Over the closely filled pine-cone pattern, completely covered with 
minute flower-work, with rich borders one outside the other, these 
reformers have introduced sprawling white curved lines which 
cross the entire shawl in various patterns. The staring aniline 
dyes so popular at home have also been supplied to embroiderers, 
weavers, and carpet-makers, in various districts of India. The 



pure primary colours, interwoven and broken up with a feeling for 
harmony and balance that was as unerring as instinct, will not 
bear the introduction of hues so much at variance with these so- 
ber compositions. The Government have introduced into the pri- 
sons the manufacture of cheap carpets, partly with a view to lower 
the cost of maintaining those establishments. These carpets are 
coarse in design, plentifully stained with modern dyes, and are put 
into the market at low prices so as to undersell the productions of 
free labour. Hence the falling off in Indian carpets is greater 
even than that of Cashmere shawls. It is a question how far 
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We engrave two others of the Cabinets contributed by Messrs. 
James Shoolbred and Co. They are justly entitled to rank 




among the best works in the Exhibition, and do great credit to 
the enterprising manufacturers. They are composed of various 



woods judiciously intermixed, the prevailing sort being satin-wood. 
They are designed as well as manufactured in the extensive esta- 




blishment whence they emanate, the designs being the produce of 
experienced and practised artists. 



teaching Renaissance Art will improve on the traditional accom- 
plishments of weavers, embroiderers, carvers, and metal-workers, 
who have preserved to this day methods and designs coeval with 
those of ancient Egypt. Can the two traditions coexist? If we 
examine Greek painting on vases and pottery we might say that 
these traditions could, under certain circumstances, subsist side 
by side. Actual facts in India seem, however, rather to tell in the 
other direction." A Hindoo anchorite, who confines for days his 
thoughts to Brahma, is said to become the prey of all sorts of 
hallucinations. The attractions of this India exhibit would surely 
save him from so sad a fate. 

187 



POTTER'S WORK. 

He who would really study the ceramic art will find a rare oppor- 
tunity in the Exhibition. Its various sections present magnificent 
examples of almost every description of ware produced, ancient or 
modern, Oriental or Occidental. The ancient specimens in the 
retrospective galleries in the Trocadero Palace include many of the 
choicest examples from the best private collections in the world. 
Artistic pottery is to be found from the earliest known to us down 
to that of the last century ; and so admirably arranged, and, where 
possible, classified, as to bring out its beauties and aid the student 
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The exhibits of Messrs. Howell and James in several Art 
departments merit the high' encomiums they have received. 



Those of which we give engravings on this page are from the 
collection of ceramic works, the issues of the institution they 




have established, mainly to supply graceful and appropriate, I Clock, and the Vase at each side, are from the designs of Mr. 
and at the same time profitable, employment to ladies. The | Lewis F. Day; the delicately painted figures of 'Sunlight' and 




' Moonlight ' on the vases being the work of Mrs. Fisher. The 
three Panel Pictures are on china by Miss Ada Hanbury. They 



justly obtained the first prize at the competitive exhibition of 
Messrs. Howell and James. 



in his work. As to modern porcelains and earthenware, they are 
seen in every section of the Exhibition, and not only in the ordi- 
nary form, but combined in a dozen different ways, entering largely 
into building and decoration, and constituting a beautiful element 
in the designs of ornamental furniture. 

China claims to have invented porcelain, and to have perfected 
the art while half the nations now exhibiting were in a savage or 
little civilised condition, and we cannot disprove that claim. Cer- 
tainly, for beauty of material, perfection of manufacture, general 
fitness of ornamentation, and brilliancy of colour, the Chinese pot- 



ters are unequalled — unless, indeed, it be by their neighbours the 
Japanese. 

But with respect to the excellence of the modern ware as com- 
pared with the ancient, we think it will be generally admitted by 
those who have paid most attention to the subject that the Chinese 
have lost much of their art ; they are still skilful enough to repro- 
duce almost any ancient specimen, but their work no longer dis- 
plays that charming fecundity of fancy and artistic taste which 
formerly characterised it. European contact has also borne bad 
fruit, as it has in India. We have seen English sideboards and 
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We engrave from the collection of Messrs. Elkington & Co. 




We give also a Silver Jug in the Renaissance style. On either 
side are genii representing Day and Night, with the symbolical 



two of five pieces forming a small Dessert Service, composed of 




iron inlaid with gold, works of delicate and very refined beauty. 




cock and owl. The Jug accompanies the two Dishes represent- 
ing the twelve months of the year, one of which we have engraved. 



sofa-frames carved all over by Indian artisans, the results being 
simply hideous monstrosities ; and there is sad evidence, here and 
there, either that Europeans fancy they can teach Orientals some- 
thing in the way of decoration, or that the Chinese think bad imi- 
tations of European designs will sell better than their own. The 
Japanese have been affected in the same way, but not to the same 
extent ; there is a cachet about all their ware that is very striking. 
We do not mean to assert that their taste is always perfect, and 
that there is -never any extravagance ; on the contrary, their imita- 
tions of ivory carvings, and complicated groups inserted in the 



sides of great bottles, perfectly executed though they are, resem- 
ble a Palissy dish covered with large fishes, snakes, and frogs, and 
deserve to be regarded only as tours de force — as showing what 
the artist can do, not what he does at his best. Admitting much 
that is said respecting the inferiority of modern Art in the far 
East, we find in these two courts Art which can scarcely be 
equalled elsewhere. 

" Old Sevres " are words which sometimes cause a thrill in the 
sale-rooms of New York as well as of Paris, and in the minds of 
some persons we believe the idea is fixed that no other French 
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Messrs. Brown Brothers, of Edinburgh, contribute exam- 
ples of high-class furniture, and occupy a prominent and honour- 
able place in the Exhibition. That which we engrave is a Side- 
board, of dark mahogany, in the " Adam's style " — a remarkably 



meritorious specimen of the characteristic features of that 
style. The details are carried out with great delicacy and 
finish. The lower part has three drawers under the top, with 
a cupboard below at each side, and an open space in the centre 




suitable for the display of old china. We draw particular atten- 
tion to the beautifully carved doors of cupboards, and the fine 
ornament richly carved on drawer fronts ; also to the quaint and 
nicely turned and carved pillars at each side of the recess. The 



porcelain is worthy to be named in the same breath. Of course it 
is easy to make a fetich of that which is old— it is only the drawing 
of a line at a given date, adoring all above it and condemning all 
below : it saves a world of study and trouble, and makes the con- 
noisseur safe, except when he falls into the trap of adoring a false 
mark; and such traps are very many. "Fine old Sevres" is a 
regular manufacture in Paris, or rather just outside Paris; there is 
little secret about it. 

Nevertheless, the show of Sevres porcelain at the Exhibition is 
one of the most superb of which France can boast, set up where 



top part has two tiers of shelves, with bevelled mirror in the centre 
between the shelves. At each side of the mirror, and above 
it, are broad bands of the " Adam's " festoon done in embossed 
leather, and coloured in harmony with the tone of the mahogany. 



it should be, in the Vestibule of Honour, in a Renaissance temple 
expressly designed for it and for the productions of the other 
famous state factories of the Gobelins and Beauvais, each of which 
enhances the effect of the other. It presents, both from the artistic 
and the material point of view, perhaps the most admirable illus- 
tration of a charming art that can be conceived. The history of 
Sevres is full of interest, and, as regards its general outline, too 
well known to bear repetition. The beginning of the porcelain- 
works was not at Sevres, but at Vincennes, in 1745; they were 
removed to the former place in 1753, when it became a royal esta- 
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This page contains engravings of two note- 
worthy productions, the work of Eugene 




gular triumph over difficulties presented by a comparatively impracticable metal. 
The Flower Stand and Flower Vase are of much beauty, but the Chandelier is 



Bagues, of Paris. They are of wrought iron, 
very admirable in design, but exhibiting sin- 




perhaps as perfect a production of its class as the Exhibition supplies. Both, 
as well as other works by the same master mind, are among the most attractive con- 
tributions to the collection, and will indeed take rank with the best of the century. 



blishment. The ware made at first was an imitation of true por- 
celain, and was called porcelaine tetidre ; but when great deposits 
of kaolin, or disintegrated feldspar, were found in France, the 
porcelaine dure, porcelaine kaolinique, or true porcelain, was pro- 
duced. 

This was between the years 1765 and 1768. For fifteen or 
twenty years after the last date both kinds of pdte continued to be 
made, but the use of the pdte tendre was given up about the end 
of the century, and not resumed till 1850. Every one who has a 
taste for china knows the beauty of the colours of the old Sevres, 



le bleu du roi, ciladon, rose du Barry, &c. For a time the 
secret of these colours, or some of them, seems to have been 
partially lost, but the progress made within a few years is truly 
astonishing. Not only are the old colours reproduced now, but a 
large number of new tints have been " invented," in accordance 
with the altered, and, as we believe, greatly improved taste of the 
day. 

All the pieces of ware exhibited at present in the Champ de 
Mars date since the last International Exhibition in Paris, 1867, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that never before were so many 
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We engrave another of the Cabinets of Gajani, of Florence ; 
it is a contribution- of great Art value to the Exhibition. The 
manufacturer is an artist of much power, who has well earned the 
great reputation he has obtained. Italy comes to the front as re- 




gards this especial order of Art. Its productions manifest sound 
manipulative skill, together with ability in design, results of study, 
and practice in the best school. This may be accepted as sug- 
gestive to other nations. The designer of this cabinet has ad- 
hered to the old traditions of Italian Art as derived from the 
Greek. 



MM. FOURDINOIS supply us with the work that fills this column. 
As with all the productions of their atelier, it exhibits skill and 




power, refreshing both the eye and mind, and giving to the pro- 
ductions of the Art-manufacturer all advantages. 



or so important improvements effected in porcelain manufacture in 
an equal space of time. 

The amateur is satisfied with the effect of an object of Art, but 
a true connoisseur is acquainted with the principles involved in the 
production, for with them the possibilities of the manufacture are 
absolutely involved. Now, in the old time, and until a very few 
years ago, a piece of decorated porcelain had to pass many times 
through the furnace ; some colours required a different amount of 
heat from others, and few of them would support more than about 
300 Centigrade. With the scientific aid of the late chemist and 



physicist Regnault, the present administrator, M. Robert/and the 
able directors at the works, a most important change has been 
effected, one that could hardly have been dreamed of a short time 
ago ; and this has been brought about not by accident, but after 
innumerable scientific researches and practical experiments. It 
consists in the discovery of methods by means of which all the 
colours in use are burnt in simultaneously, and not at the compara- 
tively low heat of 300 , but at about three times that temperature, 
so that the vitrification is complete, and the whole work is at once 
more brilliant and more durable than ever. 
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The firm of Boyer and Sons, bronze manufacturers of Paris, 
supplies us with a Jardiniere, or general ornamented stand, richly 



elaborated. It is designed without especial thought as to style, but 
its several parts are brought into harmony, while each, taken sepa- 




rately, is a beautiful and characteristic example of good Art. MM. 
Boyer and Sons have sent us some figures of most refined grace 



and beauty, but such as we cannot satisfactorily engrave on 
wood. . 



The opening of the new Sevres manufactory last year was an 
occasion of extraordinary interest, chiefly because the French 
Government had provided a credit of $7,000 for the establishment 
there of a studio for workers in mosaic — a class of persons whose 
services in ancient Rome were of conspicuous and lasting value. 
At this moment some Florentine artists, imported for the purpose, 
are now in charge of the studio, modelling a decorative frieze for 
the facade of the manufactory. The most important accession to 
the new establishment, however, is the ceramic museum, concern- 
ing which M. Philippe Burty, the distinguished critic, who recently 



visited it, has written as follows : " The museum occupies the 
whole length and breadth of the first story of the principal build- 
ing. The specimens of faience are arranged in glass cases 
down the middle of the two galleries, which start from a square 
room in the centre. Other cases and tables, placed at right 
angles to the wall, occupy the window-side, so that hardly any 
room is wasted, and the light is excellent. * The collections, much 
richer than they ever had the credit of being in the small rooms 
of the old manufactory, are here unfolded to view, like the pages 
of a technical and historical dictionary. Their order of arrange- 
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This page contains a bust-size miniature of Gaston de Foix, 
the youth-hero of the sixteenth century. It is of exquisite enamel 
intermingled with gold ; guarded, as it were, with a gorgeously va- 



riegated frame of much comparative width, consisting of the bold- 
est alti-relievi of allegorical and other figures. The house produ- 
cing these fine examples of Art is that of Falize and Sons, of Paris. 




ment is methodical, but in no way pedantic. Both the eye and 
the mind are charmed and interested by these surviving witnesses 
of by-gone ages and civilisations. A list of the contents, affixed 
to each case, supplies the temporary want of a catalogue. En- 
tering the gallery to the right, we come successively to the an- 
cient Egyptian pottery, the Greek, the Phoenician, and the Etrus- 
can (unglazed and glazed), the Roman, Celtic, Gaulish, Gallo-Ro- 
man, from the seventh to the sixteenth century (found in France), 
the Mexican, the Spanish, &c, &c. Then to a life-size figure of 
the Virgin in a sitting posture, with the child Jesus, in the act of 
blessing, standing on her left knee, modelled and enamelled in 



white by one of the Delia Robbia family, a choice and interesting 
specimen of Italian art of the fifteenth century. . . . We will 
bring our tour of inspection to a close by calling attention to the 
few but beautiful specimens of fine old Chinese and Japanese por- 
celain, and lastly to a set of the original models in terra-cotta, 
which were made for the royal manufactory at the end of the 
eighteenth century, by Falconet, Pigalle, Pajou, Clodion, Larue, 
&c. It is here that is displayed this French art (the revival of 
which has been so slow) in all its science and all its beauty, its 
taste and spirit, which must not be slavishly imitated, but studied 
and understood." 



